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President's 

Message 

Gloriosa superba. The name proclaims the 
pride felt in the beauty of this lily by the people of 
Tanzania. It was pointed out to me by a Masai 
tribesman wearing the traditional piece of red cloth 
tied across one shoulder. The land was part of the 
reservation granted to the Masai, where families live 
in varying degrees of poverty. The plant is not edible, 
nor is it used as fiber or for medicine, as were all the 
other plants that were identified for our group. It is 
valued solely for its beauty, which is indeed world 
class; in fact, it is the national flower of neighboring 
Kenya. This beautiful lily has even been recognized 
as a world treasure by being included in the US stamp 
series, Tropical Flowers. 

If a poor country like Tanzania can set aside land 
to protect endangered plants and animals, shouldn’t 
we be able to do at least as much in a rich country like 
ours? We are currently hearing about the need to 
abandon parks and other “non-essential” services. It 
is true that a number of groups and individuals have 
done us all a great service in identifying and raising the 
money to protect unique and beautiful areas - Kelly 
Seeps and Bluebell Island come immediately to mind. 
However, there is also a role for governments on 
every level - federal, state, and local - in protecting 
natural areas and planning for sane population growth . 

It is up to all of us, both as individuals and as members 
of organizations to support the efforts ofboth govern- 
ments and private groups by our expressions of 
support and our financial contributions as we are able. 


February 2000 


Photos Needed 


TNPS is making final plans to review 
photographs for the wildflower book. The 
photo committee with the Board’s ap- 
proval, has decided to invite all TNPS 
members to submit photographs two or 
more times before making final edits. 

The first round of photos are due 
April 1 . While all photos of native plants 
aie welcome, those that bioom eariy 
should be emphasized. The second round 
of photos are due June 1 and emphasize 
native photos of all native plants. 

Photos (slides) should be sent tor 
David Duhl 
817 Kent Road 
Nashville, TN 37214 

Please make sure your name is on all 
the slides and that a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed return envelope is included in the 
submission. 

All TNPS members are encouraged to 
participate. 
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We've Moved 

TNPS has a new address. 
You can now reach us at: 

TNPS 

P. O. Box 159274 
Nashville, TN 37215 

Any mail you may have 
sent to the old UT address 
will still reach us, but there 
may be a delay. 

WILDFLOWER 

PILGRIMAGE 

TNPS will have a 
table at the Wildflower 
Pilgrimage on April 27, 

28, and 29. If you have 
never been to the 
Pilgrimage in 
Gatlinburg, you have 
missed a rare treat. 

Come join us! 



ANNUAL MEETING 


Join us at the TNPS Annual 
Meeting at Falls Creek Falls on 
Friday evening. May 12, and Satur- 
day, May 13, all day. There will be 
several walks offered on Saturday, 
and programs are planned both 
evenings. The park should be beauti- 
ful at this time of year and many 
wildflowers blooming. 

Motel style rooms are $66/night, 
single or double. If you want a room 
reserved in our block (tax free) on 
either or both nights, notify Jane 
Norris before April. Her address is: 
402 1 Sunnybrook Drive, Nashville, 
TN 37205, (615)665-2056, 
raymond.c.norris@vanderbilt.edu 


Environmentalist and 
Naturalist Arthur Smith 
Dies 

Arthur Smith of Kingsport 
TN died on December 20, 1999. 
He was a nationally recog- 
nized environmentalist who 
worked to protect wild lands, 
particularly in the Cherokee 
National Forest. He was a 
chemical engineer with Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co. for 31 
years before his retirement in 
1976. 

Arthur led a number of 
hikes for TNPS over the past 
several years and was a leader 
each spring at the Smoky Moun- 
tain Wildflower Pilgrimage. 

After his retirement, Arthur 
devoted the rest of his life to 
protecting the environment on 
both the state and national level. 
He was active in the Sierra 
club and served on the Techni- 
cal Oversight Committee for 
the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain Initiative. He also 
received the 1999 Southern 
Appalachian Forest Coalition’s 
Lifetime Conservation Award. 




2000 TNPS FIELD TRIP SCHEDULE 


This is the only complete schedule of field trips that you will receive, please keep 
a copy. Some trips may be described in more detail in future issues of the 
Newsletter . Trips are led by persons familiar with native plants of the area . These 
trips provide an opportunity to observe, photograph, and learn about our native 
flora. Since plant protection and conservation are primary objectives of our 
organization, digging and collecting is NOT PERMITTED. 

Please contact the leader in advance for those trips you plan to attend. This not only 
lets the leader know the number of participants, but also ensures that last minute 
changes and updated information are known to participants prior to the trip . Keep 
the schedule handy and plan to attend as many trips this year as possible. 

Leaders and coordinators please submit a short field trip report to the newsletter 
editor after your trip is completed. 


DATE 


EVENT /LOCATION/COORDINATOR 


April 1 Sweetwater Branch Nature Trail - Natchez Trace 

Saturday Interesting spring wildflowers, including white 

bluebells . We will travel the backroads from there 
to Lawrence County near Westpoint to see Beaked 
Trout Lily f E. rostratum ) and Dutchman's Breeches. 
Easy hikes. Bring lunch. 

Time: 10:00 a.m. (central) 

Place: McDonalds in Lawrenceburg on Hwy US 43, a few blocks north of Kwy US 64. 
Leader : Dennis Horn (931) 461-0262 


April 8 Norris Dam State Park - Near Norris, TN 

Saturday Loop trail below dam has Yellow Trout Lily, 

Twinflower , Bloodroot, Tooth worts, etc. We will 
continue to other sites nearby after lunch. Hikes 
easy to moderate. Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Meet at Lenoir Museum on Hwy US 441 about 2 miles south of Norris Dam. 
Leader: Susan and Allen Sweetser (865)938-7627 


April 15 Old Stone Fort State Park - Manchester, TN 

Saturday Interesting archaeology, geology, waterfalls and 

flowers . Join us for a hike to the junction of the 
Barren Fork and Camp Bark Fork of the Duck river. 
Lunch in Manchester. We will visit another site in 
the area after lunch. Hike moderate. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Visitor Center of park. Take 1-24 Exit 110 toward Manchester on TN Hwy 
53 to US Hwy 41. Turn right, go about 1 mile to park entrance on left, 
just before Duck river bridge. 

Leader : Dennis Horn (931) 461-0262 


April 22 Frozen Head State Natural Area - Near Wartburg 

Saturday Panther Branch is considered by many to be the best 

spring wildflower area in the state. Spectacular 
displays of Large-Flowered Bellwort, Red Trillium, 
and Spotted Mandarin are among the sights here. 
Moderate hike. Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Visitors Center 

Leader : David Engebretson, Park Ranger (423)346-3318 


April 27, 28, 29 Smoky Mountain Wildflower Pilgrimage 

Probably the largest of its kind, with over 90 
half day and all day hikes during the 3 day event. 

April 30 Sunday After Hike - Destination TBD 

Sunday 

Time : 9:30 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Sugar lands Visitor Center 

Leader : TBD 


May 12 and 13 
Friday, Saturday 


Annual Meeting - Fall Creek Falls State Park 

Programs at 7 : 30 each evening , hikes both morning 
and afternoon on Saturday. Check with Jane Norris 
( 615 ) 665-2056 for reservations and accomodations . 


May 27 Conasauga River Hike - East of Cleveland, TN 

Saturday A scenic hike along the river with interesting 

botanizing along the way . Expect to see Thermopsis , 
Rhododendron Minor, and Turkey Beard. Hike is 
moderate, about 3 miles. Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : From Cleveland, Hwy US 64 east to US 411, south on US 41 about 7 miles to 
Hwy 313 . Meet at the Favorite Market . 

Leader : A1 Good (423) 886-1777 


June 10 Savage Gulf /Stone Door - Beer sheba Springs, TN 

Saturday Beersheba Springs has been the site of many annual 

meetings in the past. We plan to look for Barbara's 
Buttons ( Marshallia trinervia ) along the dry rocky 
bed of the Collins river. Then after lunch, we will 
hike to Laurel Falls and to the Stone Door overlook. 
We should find the Cumberland Azalea along the way . 
Bring lunch. Easy hike. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Take TN Hwy 56 to Beersheba Springs. Meet at the Methodist Assembly 
Grounds in front of the "Hotel" at the overlook into the Collins 
river valley. 

Leaders : Dennis Horn (931)461-0262 and Ruth Ann Henry (931) 473-6298 


July 8 
Saturday 


Charlie's Bunion - Smoky Mountains 

A refreshing cool high altitude hike along the 
Appalachian Trail. Expect to see Turk's Cap Lily 
and Rugel's Indian Plantain. Roadside plants may 
include Purple Fringed Orchids and the Crimson 
Mint, BeeBalm. Hike moderate. Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Newfound Gap Parking lot entrance 
Leaders : Allen and Susan Sweetser (865)938-7627 


July 29 Lookout Mountain/Cloudland Canyon State Park-GA 

Saturday This summer outing on Lookout mountain will provide 

an opportunity to see Upland Sabatia ( Sabatia 
capitata ) , Green Woodland Orchid (Platanthera 
clavellata ) . Rosinweed ( Silphium compositum ). 

We will look for Silver-Leaved Nightshade 
( Solanum elaeaqnifolium ) and White Blazing Star 
( Liatris spicata ) . Easy roadside stops. Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : McDonalds in Trenton, GA. Take 1-59 to the Trenton exit. 

Leader : A1 Good (423) 886-1777 

August 27 Cowan TN Area Botanical Sites 

Sunday We plan to visit various sites in the vicinity of 

Cowan TN in Franklin County. On dry exposed 
limestone we hope to find Solidago ptarmicoides , 
a white-flowered composite often put in the genus 
Aster, and Few-Headed Blazing Star ( Liatris 
cylindracea ) . In wet ditches, we should see Water 
Plantain ( Alisma ) . Arrowhead ( Sagittaria ) , and 
Mud-Plantain ( Heteranthera ) . Roadside stops. 
Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Cowan Railroad Depot Museum on US 64 in downtown Cowan. 

Leader : Dr. Margaret Rhinehart (931) 946-2381 


September 16 
Saturday 


Fort Campbell Kentucky Barrens 

This is a rare opportunity to see an area that 
has restricted access . Be sure to call ahead as 
military exercises could cause this trip to be 
cancelled or rescheduled. We will see barrens with 
warm season grasses . We may also find Earleaf False- 
Foxglove, Aqalinis auriculata and Rattlesnake Root, 
Prenanthes barbata . Easy car caravan. Bring lunch. 


Time : 9:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Clarksville, 1-24 exit 4, McDonalds 

Leader : Jeff Jones Contact: Andrea Shea (615) 532-0439 office 


September 30 Harrison Ferry Mountain/Hubbard Cave - 

Saturday Warren County 

We will meet for lunch at the Pish-La-Ki, a 
restaurant with a scenic overlook on Harrison 
Ferry Mountain near McMinnville. From there we 
will see the Kidney-Leaved Grass of Parnassis 
( Parnassia asarifolia ) at a site nearby. Another 
plant of interest is Stiff Gentian ( Gentianella 
quinquefolia ) . The trip will conclude at Hubbard 
Cave where we hope to see bats on a feeding mission . 

Time : 11:30 a.m. (central) for lunch 

Place : Pish-La-Ki restaurant. Take TN Hwy 8 east from McMinnville to the top of 
the Cumberland Plateau. Look for sign on left to turn right. 

Leader : Ruth Ann Henry (931) 473-6298 

October 14 Hatchie River Canoe Trip - West Tennessee 

Saturday Plan to canoe along the Hatchie river where a 

renewed effort has begun to protect this bottomland 
Cypress-TupeloGumforestandfree-flowing stream. 
Bring your own canoe and life jacket or a canoe will 
be furnished for you . It will be a 6 to 8 hour trip . 
Bring lunch. 

Time : 9:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Between Jackson and Memphis on 1-40 exit 56 onto TN Hwy 76. Meet at 
Brownsville McDonalds. 

Leader : Bob Ford Contact: Andrea Shea (615) 532-0439 office 

November 11 Winter Botany - Smoky Mountain National Park 

Saturday The winter botany trip to the Big South Fork River 

and Recreation area in 1999 was so well received 
that we decided to offer a similar outing in 2000. 

Ed Clebsch, retired Botany professor from 
University of TN will again lead this trip . Bring 
lunch . 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Sugarlands Visitor Center, near Gatlinburg entrance to park 

Leader : Ed Clebsch Contact: Allen and Susan Sweetser (865) 938-7627 
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Rock Island State Park - Warren County • 
October 2, 1999 

Ruth Ann Henry led this group of perhaps 10 
participants on a beautiful autumn day. The area 
was very dry from the summer we had experi- 
enced. However, plenty of water flowed in the 
rocky limestone bed of the Caney Fork river 
below the dam and in the twin falls created by 
water backed up in the Collins river which pours 
through openings in the hillside. 

After viewing the falls, we followed a trail 
below the bluffline along the Caney Fork river 
working out way upstream. At the beginning of 
the trail we found two Goldenrods, Solidago 
argula and S. rigida. Along the limestone cliffs 
we found Roundleaf Catchfly, Silene rotunifolia 
still in bloom. This plant usually occurs only along 
the sandstone escarpment of the Cumberland 
Plateau in Tennessee. In this diy undercut bluff 
we also found Basil Thyme, Satureja 
calaminlha and Short pappus Goldenrod, Sol- 
idago sphaeelata. 

Further along the bluff in a more open sunny 
area, water was seeping from the limestone cliff. 
There we found Southern Maidenhair Fern and 
below the cliffs in wet cracks in the flat limestone 
layers were the Great Blue Lobelia, Lobelia 
siphilitica and an unusual shrubby St. John’s 
Wort, thought to be Hypericum nudiflorum. 

Upon returning to the cars we stopped long 
enough to observe and photograph a beautiful 
Beautyberry along the roadside. After lunch in 
Rock Island, part of the group continued on to 
see the Shadow Witch before calling it a day. 
Dennis Horn 




Keith Springs Mountain • Franklin County 
September 11, 1999 

A group of about 1 6 members and 
guests visited several sites on the 
Cumberland Plateau south of Winchester. 
We botanized along an old road which 
parallels TN Hwy 16 ascending the plateau. 
A car shuttle made the hike easier by 
allowing us to walk downhill from the top. 
The hot dry summer had taken its toll on the 
plants we had come to see. However, with a 
little extra searching we found most of the 
flowers we had expected. 

Interesting finds included a side by side 
comparison of two Ironweeds, Veronia 
gigantea and V. flaccidifolia. They were 
essentially past blooming, but the purplish- 
brown pappus of the former vs the tawny 
pappus of the latter made identification 
relatively easy. We also found the Small- 
headed Sunflower, Helianthus 
microcephalus in flower and Maximilian’s 
Sunflower, H. maximilianii mostly in bud. 
There were unusual individual plants that 
showed intermediate characteristics between 
these two sunflowers. We found 
Cumberland Rosinweed, Silphium 
brachiatum, a rare Tennessee plant and the 
unusual Goldenrod, Solidago auriculata 
which is quite common on Keith Springs 
mountain but occurs in Tennessee only in 
Franklin County. Along the way we found 
Hop Tree or Wafer Ash, Pie lea trifoliata, 
which brought on much discussion about its 
identity and the rare native Smoke Tree, 
Cotinus obovatus which is quite common 
on this mountainside. 

On top we looked at the Appalachian 
Fame-Flower, Talinum leretifolium and the 
Small-headed Blazing Star, Liatris 
microcephala, both well past prime. Back 
near Little Mountain cemetery in a damp 
seepage we found Cardinal Flower, Lobelia 
cardinalis, and Tall Bellflower, Campanula 
americana still in bloom. On the jeep road 
back to the seep we saw the Tennessee 
Sunflower, Helianthus eggertii, a federally 
listed rare plant. 


Dennis Horn 
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President's 
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For many of us gardening is an important part of 
the enjoyment of native plants. In a woodland patch 
each spring| brings the rebirth of trilliums, wild 
geraniums, Virginia bluebells and celandine poppies. 
Plants appear in new and unexpected places as 
populations reproduce and old plants die out. This 
garden is at its peak in April, although a few hardy 
plants flower as early as February and some bloom 
during early summer. Fall brings colorful berries on 
jacks-in-the pulpits and green dragons. 

When the spring flowering is over, the meadow 
comes into bloom with coneflowers. Queen Anne’s 
Lace, and butterfly weed. In a favorable year, the 
goldenrod and other composites last until frost. This 
year I have added a New England aster that I bought 
at the Wildflower Pilgrimage a few weeks ago. In my 
mind’s eye I see it tall and covered with purple 
blooms this September. 

In our enthusiasm for developing a garden we 
must scrupulously avoid damaging the native plants 
we seek to protect. On our wildflower excursions we 
may learn of the existence of populations of rare or 
endangered plants. Not only is the gathering of these 
plants illegal and against the ethics of our organiza- 
tion, but wild plants often do not survive when 
transplanted. Buy plants only from sources that you 
know do not gather material from the wild. 

In our garden we have successfully propagated 
some plants from seeds. Butterfly weed, trilliums, jack- 
in-the-pulpit and green dragon have all produced 
young plants by spreading seeds. This year our 
woodland patch is filled with celandine poppy 
seedlings which came up spontaneously from last 
year’s seeds.(Oh well, we may have helped a little by 
scattering the seeds.) 

Happy gardening, everyone ! 


Top 10 States for Wildland Decline 

Acreage taken out of cropland, forests and 
other wild space for development between 1 992 
and 1 997 from U. S. Department of Agriculture 


data: 

1 Texas 

2 Pennsylvania 

3 Georgia 

4 Florida 

5 North Carolina 

6 California 

7 Tennessee 

8 Michigan 

9 South Carolina 

1 0 Ohio 


1,219,500 

1.123.200 

1.053.200 
945,300 
781,500 

694.800 
611,600 

550.800 
539,700 
521,200 


Reprinted from BotSocNews^ publication of 
Georgia Botanical Society 



A TNPS membership directory of present 
and recent members has been put together. If 
you would like a copy of this directory, 
please send $3 . 00 to cover printing and 
mailingcoststo: 

TNPS 

PO Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 

This directory is intended for the personal 
use of our membership and may not be 
used for commercial purposes. 
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This Newsletter is a publication of the 
Tennessee Native Plant Society and is 
published fourtimes a year, generally 
in February, May, August, November. 

The Tennessee Native Plant Society 
(TNPS) was founded in 1978. Its 
purposes are to assist in the exchange 
of information and encourage fellow- 
ship among Tennessee’s botanists, 
both amateur and professional; to 
promote public education about 
Tennessee flora, and wild plants in 
general; to provide, through publication 
of a newsletter or journal, a formal 
means of documenting information on 
Tennessee flora and of informing the 
public about wild plants; and to promote 
the protection and enhancement of 
Tennessee's wild plant communities. 


The TNPS annual meeting for 2000 was held at Fall Creek Falls 
on Friday, May 12 and Saturday, May 13. On Friday evening we 
heard from Erin Kelly, our Tennessee Conservation Voters Execu- 
tive Director, about the problems and progress of that organization, 
of which we are a member, along with a number of other conserva- 
tion groups. The evening was topped off by a slide show by Harold 
Scott featuring his recent trip to Costa Rica. 

On Saturday, members had four different walks to choose from, 
plus a car botany trip led by Bertha Chrietzberg. A report of those 
trips appears elsewhere in this newsletter. Saturday evening’s “main 
event” was the annual meeting itself, where members were brought 
up to date on progress toward book publication and starting up a 
website. Once again we finished with a beautiful slide show, this time 
by Dennis Horn. 

Many thanks to all those who made the weekend such a success. 
We appreciate Erin Kelly’s long drive to give her informative report. 
We owe thanks also to Stuart Carroll and Dennis Horn for coordinat- 
ing the Saturday trips, and to Dennis and Harold Scott for sharing 
their slides with us. 

Jane Norris 
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DIRECTORS 

Bertha Chrietzburg - Middle T ennesse 
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Natural Heritage News 

The mission of the Tennessee Division of Natural 
Heritage is to restore and protect the native species of plants 
and animals, and the natural communities, that represent the 
biological diversity of Tennessee. To access their newsletter, 
log on to their website at http://www./state.tn.us/environ- 
ment/nh. The newsletter is full of information about what is 
actively going on in the state on protection and acquisition of 
public lands, impact of projects on natural areas, and collec- 
tions of information on the distribution and ecology of rare 
plants and animals. 


Flame Azalea 
Rhododendron calendulaceum 





Susan Stahl, Editor 

1763 Needmore Rd. 

Old Hickory TN 37138 

Susanstahl@juno.com 

615/758-9111 


The 2000 Virginia wildflower of the year is the Flame Azalea ( Rhododen- 
dron calendulaceum). Flame azalea grows in the mountains in open woods, 
waysides, grassy balds, and pastures from southeastern Ohio and West Virginia 
to Georgia and west to Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi. It once was native 
to southwestern Pennsylvania and Alabama but apparently has been extirpated 
there. Flowering begins as early as March in the south but June and early July in 
the mountains. 


Remaining TNPS Field Trips in 2000 - Come join us! 

Charlie's Bunion - Smoky Mountains 

A refreshing cool high altitude hike along the 
Appalachian Trail. Expect to see Turk's Cap Lily 
and Rugel's Indian Plantain. Roadside plants may 
include Purple Fringed Orchids and the Crimson 
Mint, BeeBalm. Hike moderate. Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Newfound Gap Parking lot entrance 
Leaders: Allen and Susan Sweetser (865)938-7627 


July 8 
Saturday 


Lookout Mountain/Cloudland Canyon State Park-GA 

This summer outing on Lookout mountain will provide 
an opportunity to see Upland Sabatia ( Sabatia 
capitata ) , Green Woodland Orchid ( Platan thera 
clavellata ) , Rosinweed ( Silphium compositum ) . 

We will look for Silver-Leaved Nightshade 
( Solanum elaeagnif olium ) and White Blazing Star 
( Liatris spicata ) . Easy roadside stops. Bring lunch. 

Time: 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : McDonalds in Trenton, GA. Take 1-59 to the Trenton exit. 

Leader : A1 Good (423) 886-1777 

August 27 Cowan TN Area Botanical Sites 

Sunday We plan to visit various sites in the vicinity of 

Cowan TN in Franklin County. On dry exposed 
limestone we hope to find Solidago ptarmicoides , 
a white-flowered composite often put in the genus 
Aster, and Few-Headed Blazing Star ( Liatris 
cvlindracea ) . In wet ditches, we should see Water 
Plantain ( Alisma ) . Arrowhead ( Sagittaria ) , and 
Mud-Plantain ( Heteranthera ) . Roadside stops. 
Bring lunch. 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (central) 

Place: Cowan Railroad Depot Museum on US 64 in downtown Cowan. 

Leader : Dr. Margaret Rhinehart (931) 946-2381 


July 29 
Saturday 


September 16 
Saturday 


Fort Campbell Kentucky Barrens 

This is a rare opportunity to see an area that 
has restricted access. Be sure to call ahead as 
military exercises could cause this trip to be 
cancelled or rescheduled. We will see barrens with 
warm season grasses. We may also find Earleaf False- 
Foxglove, Aqalinis auriculata and Rattlesnake Root, 
Prenanthes barbata . Easy car caravan . Bring lunch. 


Time : 9:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Clarksville, 1-24 exit 4, McDonalds 

Leader: Jeff Jones Contact: Andrea Shea (615) 532-0439 office 


September 30 Harrison Ferry Mountain/Hubbard Cave - 

Saturday Warren County 

We will meet for lunch at the Pish-La-Ki, a 
restaurant with a scenic overlook on Harrison 
Ferry Mountain near McMinnville. From there we 
will see the Kidney-Leaved Grass of Parnassis 
( Parnassia asarifolia ) at a site nearby. Another 
plant of interest is Stiff Gentian ( Gentianella 
quinquef olia ) . The trip will conclude at Hubbard 
Cave where we hope to see bats on a feeding mission . 

Time : 11:30 a.m. (central) for lunch 

Place : Pish-La-Ki restaurant. Take TN Hwy 8 east from McMinnville to the top of 
the Cumberland Plateau. Look for sign on left to turn right. 

Leader : Ruth Ann Henry (931) 473-6298 

October 14 Hatchie River Canoe Trip - West Tennessee 

Saturday Plan to canoe along the Hatchie river where a 

renewed effort has begun to protect this bottomland 
Cypress-Tupelo Gum forest and free-flowing stream . 
Bring your own canoe and life jacket or a canoe will 
be furnished for you. It will be a 6 to 8 hour trip. 
Bring lunch. 

Time : 9:00 a.m. (central) 

Place : Between Jackson and Memphis on 1-40 exit 56 onto TN Hwy 76. Meet at 
Brownsville McDonalds. 

Leader : Bob Ford Contact: Andrea Shea (615) 532-0439 office 

November 11 Winter Botany - Smoky Mountain National Park 

Saturday The winter botany trip to the Big South Fork River 

and Recreation area in 1999 was so well received 
that we decided to offer a similar outing in 2000. 
Ed Clebsch, retired Botany professor from 
University of TN will again lead this trip . Bring 
lunch . 

Time : 10:00 a.m. (eastern) 

Place : Sugarlands Visitor Center, near Gatlinburg entrance to park 

Leader: Ed Clebsch Contact: Allen and Susan Sweetser (865) 938-7627 
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Fall Creek Falls 

Dennis Horn, Jane Norris and Bertha 
Chrietzberg planned a smorgasbord of hikes 
and other outings for the Saturday of the 
annual meeting. In the morning we had a 
choice of two walks: the Paw-paw Trail and 
Fall Creek Falls Trail. 

The Paw-paw Trail 

Jane led this four-mile hike where they 
saw several plants ofinterest. Though it was 
a little late, they were on the alert for Pink 
Lady’s Slippers ( Cypripedium acaule), and 
they spotted two on different parts of the 
trail. Seeing Rattlesnake Weed ( Hieracium 
venusom) and Two-flowered Cynthia (Krigia 
hi flora) in bloom together helped differenti- 
ate between the two. They also saw 
Bowman ’s'Root, also called Indian Physic 
(Porteranthus trifoliatus), a medicinal plant 
used as a purgative by the Indians. Several 
areas were rich in ferns. In one boggy spot, 
there was a Royal Fern ( Osmunda regalis) 
and several Cinnamon Ferns (O. 
cinnamomea ), surrounded by a large num- 
ber of Broad Beech Ferns ( Thelypteris hexa- 
gon-optera) . They also found New Y ork ( T. 
noveboracensis), Northern Maidenhair 
( Adiantum pedatum), and Rattlesnake Ferns 
( Botrychium virginianum). 

The Lost Forest of Fall Creek Falls 

Dennis, always the' intrepid leader, took 
a group of naive but game adventurers to the 
bottom ofFall Creek Falls. Along the way, we 
saw several plants in bloom, including Deer- 
berry (Vaccinium stamineum), Bowman’s 
Root, and Gray Beardtongue ( Penstemon 
canescens) Ferns included Cinnamon, F rag- 
ile ( Cystopteris fragilis). Northern Maiden- 
hair, and Intermediate Woodfem ( Dryopteris 
intermedia). As we made our way into the 
gorge, we spied several plants - although 
not in bloom -growing in the tiny cracks in 
the cliff face high above us. Columbine 
( Aquilegia canadensis). Alumroot 
( Heuchera americana), and Mountain Hy- 
drangea (Hydrangea arborescens). Once at 
the base of the falls, we found ourselves in 
a unusual habitat where the plants are con- 
stantly bathed by the waterfall spray. There 
we noted two species of Saxifrage ( Saxifraga 
careyana and S. michauxii). The last one is 
an Appalachian endemic, Michaux’s Saxi- 
frage. Along side these plants was Alter- 
nate-leaved Dogwood ( Comusaltemifolia ), 
Plantain-leaved Sedge (Carexplantaginea), 
Southern Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
capillus-veneris), a thalloid liverwort 
(Conocephalum conicum), and a rather 
short-spurred Longspurred Violent (Viola 
rostrata). 

Then it was time to follow Dennis off- 


trail. We clambered over boulders and 
fallen trees in a beautiful, mossy mixed 
mesophytic forest, dominated by Bass- 
wood (Tiliaheterophylla), Yellow Buck- 
eye (Aesculus flava). Yellow Poplar 
(Liriodendron tulipifera ), Sugar Maple 
(Acer saccharum) and CucumberMagno- 
lia (Magnolia acuminata), to name some 
of the major players. We saw shrubs, 
including the unusual Red Elderberry 
(Sambucus pubens). Gooseberry (Ribes 
sp.), and Spicebush (Lindera benzoin). 
Most spring wildflowers were past bloom, 
but we saw two species of Toothwort 
(Dentaria laciniata and D. diphylla) and 
two of Trillium ( Trillium sulcatum and T. 
grandiflorum). Sweet White Violet ( Viola 
blanda), Solomon’s Plume (Maianthe- 
mum racemosum), and Wood Sorrel (Oxa- 
lis montana). We dubbed this lush, well- 
hidden area, “The Lost Forest ofFall Creek 
Falls”! Climbing back to the top wasn’t 
too bad considering that with TNPS out- 
ings, there are always plenty of opportu- 
nities to stop and smell the roses and 
catch your breath. 

Roadside Botany 

In the afternoon, we had three trips to 
choose from. For those who had a tough 
hike in the morning, Bertha led a motor 
tour for roadside botanizing. She is a mem- 
ber of the Friends ofFall Creek Falls and 
knows the park like the back of her hand. 
Lyre-leaved Sage (Salvia lyrata) 
abounded everywhere. There were sev- 
eral showy blue flowers of Spiny Locust 
(Robinia hispida) in bloom on the Falls 
loop, and even a small colony of a white 
variation. Near one of the overlooks, there 
was a hillside ofHairy Beardstongue (Pen- 
stemon hirsutus). They saw Pink Phlox or 
Wild Sweet William (Phlox amoena) in 
full bloom in several places. Near the Piney 
Falls overlook, they also found Bowman’ s 
Root . On a short walk into the woods near 
the Nature Center, they spied the tiny 
plants of Wintergreen (Gaultheria 
procumbens), whose oily leaves have such 
a strong scent. 

The Iris license plates have furnished 
money for wildflower plantings in our 
parks, and the area around the Nature 
Center was a good example of these ef- 
forts. The beds had many earlier spring 
plants in seed and several later spring 
plants in full bloom. Bowman’s Root and 
Blue Amsonia or Dogbane (Amsonia 
tabernaemontana) were blooming there. 

The Blue Hole 

Jane took a group to the Blue Hole, 
where the Caney Fork River re-emerges 
after running underground for four miles. 


This area, rich in pl ant life, is the most recent 
addition to the park, it was given by the 
Huber Com; any. In bloom were Blue-eyed 
Grass (Sisyr, ichitun angustifolium). Golden 
Alexander (Zizia cured). Little Brown Jugs 
(Hexastylis a. ift lid). Lizard’ s Tail (Saururus 
cernuus), J&ck-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema 
triphyllum). Clammy Ground Cherry 
(Physalis heterophylld), and Four-leaved 
Mikweed (Asclepias guadrifolia). The day 
was topped off by a Columbo (Swertia 
carolinensis) in bloom. At maturity it sends 
up a tall shoot (this one nearly six feet tall) 
topped by a large cluster of flowers. 

Natural Bridge 

Park Interpretive Specialist Stuart Carroll 
took a number of us on a hike through land 
acquired by the park in 1994. Along a dirt 
road, we spotted Puttyroot Orchid 
(Aplectrum hyemale) blooming - a real treat. 
Several flowering woody plants were in 
bloom, including a Sweetshrub (Calyanthus 
floridus) and Cross Vine (Bignonia 
capreolata). 

We hiked through some unusual karst 
topography: around and into hugh sink- 
holes whose high humidity and low summer 
temperatures provide a suitable microcli- 
mate for a variety of flowering plants. We 
saw Mad-dog Skullcap (Scutellaria 
lateriflora). Four- leafed Milkweed, Bee Balm 
(Monarda clinopodum) and Meadow Pars- 
nip ( Thaspium barbinode - has “barbies on 
the nodie”) in bloom. We came upon a 
striking natural sandstone bridge were we 
found Prairie T rillium ( Trillium recun’atum) 
still in bloom and, in fruit, Golden Seal 
(Hydrastis canadensis) and Large-flowered 
Bellflower ( (hmlariagrandiflora). Synandra 
(Synandra hispidula) was a new genus for 
me - a most beautiful thing! 

Stuart could not have been more infor- 
mative of hospitable. He complimented our 
group on our respect for the flora and as- 
sured us that park officials do not plan to 
build trails here or to advertise this part of the 
park. They and we hope the area will remain 
unchanged for years to come. 

Our group visited the Blue Hole as well. 
There American Barberry (Berberis 
canadensis) growing in the cracks of the 
rock was eye-catching, as was a particularly 
curious Northern Water Snake (Nerodia 
sipedon) whose territory we were obviously 
invading. A dip in the amazingly clear, cool 
water was definitely out of the question. 

My thanks to all four leaders for the 
interesting trips and to Jane Norris and 
Bertha Chrietzberg for the reports onthe trip 
that they led, which I have incorporated 
here. 

— Mary Priestley 
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On a late Saturday this summer a 
half-dozen nature lovers met for a tour 
of the newly acquired Scott’ s Gulf 
property. Because of the dedication of 
asmall groupofvolunteersandthe 
generosity ofFirestone/Bridgestone, the 
owners of the property, the people of 
T ennessee, now have access to a rare 
treasure. 

Scott’ s Gulf contains the Caney 
Fork River; its pattern of disappearing 
into sinkholes and reappearing down- 
stream has created a series of caves 
which are of great interest to cavers and 
which provide nesting sites for several 
species ofbats. There are spectacular 
views of the gorge from the rocky 
heights and a newly constructed trail to 
the river through lush forest. Of special 
interest to TNPS members, the area 
contains abundant wildflowers, includ- 
ingCumberlandrosemary,Philadelphia 
WoodLily, andMountain Camellia 
{Stewart ia ovata ) which was blooming 
when I visited. The area is adjacent to 
VirginFalls and close toBledsoe State 
Forestand Fall Creek Falls State Park, 


making a valuable wi ldemess corridor. 

The existence of this wilderness park is a 
tribute to the volunteers who spend uncounted 
hours raising awareness among state and indus- 
try leaders and soliciting money from the envi- 
ronmental community. Even now many of the 
members spend their weekends constructing 
trail s. They are an inspiration to us all. 


In this issue: 

page 2 — Memories of spring by Allen 
Sweetser 

pages 3 and 6 - - A1 Good's botanical 
excursions 

page 4 — Don't miss the last of the field 
trips in 2000 - bring a friend! 

page 5 — Do you have an opinion on which 
exotic species are needed? 

page 7 — A new way to help the environment 
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These hot days of July and August sometimes make me yearn for the 
cool days of April. All the spring wildflowers have been scorched away 
by the summer’s heat, but I remember our April 8 trip when a dozen TNPS 
members and their guests “braved the unofficial last day of winter” to hike 
the River BlufFTrail. 

The first half of this three mile loop is famous for its spring display of 
wildflowers. A star of the show and a member of the Lily family is Yellow 
Trout Lily ( Erythronium americanum). The slopes along the Clinch River 
are a carpet of yellow during the flowering peak. Our timing was a little off, 
however, as we found but a few scattered blooms. Grace Foster told us we 
were two weeks late for the main show. 

We found another member of the Lily family in full bloom. With many 
plants standing at least 24 inches tall, the Southern Red Trillium ( Trillium 
sulcatum) impressed everyone with its large, broad petals of dark red- 
maroon on the end of a long pedicle. This robust plant was “described” as 
having leaves large enough to cover a GA BOT SOC dinner plate. Several 
other plants in the Lily family were seen such as Solomon’s Plume 
(Smilacina racemosa), Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum sp.), and Yellow 
Mandarin ( Disporum lanuginosum). 

The steep limestone bluffs above the trail have formed talus slopes 
and are rich pockets for wildflowers. Our group’s fifteen sets of eyes saw 
many flowers. A plant list of the hike included: Rue Anemone, Twinleaf, 
Sharp-lobed Hepatica, Cut-leaved Toothwort, Star Chickweed, 

Dutchman’s Breeches, Canadian Wild Ginger, Celandine Poppy, Purple 
Phacelia, Pennywort, Bishop’s Cap, Bloodroot, Wild Stonecrop, Carolina 
Spring Beauty, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Red Columbine, Pawpaw, Sweet Cicely, 
Clustered Snakeroot, Dutchman’s Pipe, Little Brown Jug, Two-leaved 
Toothwort, Alternate-leaved Dogwood, Spicebush, Black Cohosh, Early 
Meadow Rue, Wineberry (an alien raspberry), and five different species of 
Smilax ( Smilax bona-nox, S. glauca , S. hugeri, S. rotundi/olia, and S. 
tamnoides). 

One of the more unusual plants encountered along the way was 
Appalachian Bugbane ( Cimicifuga rubifolia ), a “kin” of Black Cohosh (C. 
racemosa). Though not expected to bloom until late summer/early fall, we 
were able to identify it by the long leaf stalks which were twice divided 
(bitemate) and the nine leaflets (or less) per leaf with three to nine lobes. 
The large palmate terminal leaflet resembled a red maple leaf The Ridge 
and Valley Physiographc Province is one of the best places to find this 
plant in Tennessee. 

As lunchtime neared and the trail began to ascend steeply to the top 
of the bluffs, someone hollered “It’s snowing.” With that we retreated to 
our cars and drove to a nearby TNPS member’s home and sat around their 
pot-bellied stove enjoying our lunch. (We never saw any snow and I think 
it was a trick.) 

After lunch we took a short walk around the place and added a few 
more plants to our plant list before folks took their leave for home. 

Allen & Susan Sweetser 
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Conasauga River Trail 
Cherokee NF - Polk County 
May 27, 2000 


Pre-trip scouting had 
confirmed some reports that 
the Conasauga River Trail 
was longer than advertised. 
Comparing the upland portion 
to a topo map showed the trail 
following the ridge line to 
intersect the river (5 miles 
versus 3 miles advertised). 

After parking our cars at 
the river trail head, we 
returned to the unmarked 
ridge trail head and proceeded 
up the northwest side amid 
Two-flowered Cynthia 
( Krigia biflora), Basil 
Beebalm ( Monarda 
clinopodia ) and both varieties 
of Forest Tickseed ( Coreop- 
sis major vars. major and 
rigida). Poverty Oat Grass 
( Danthonia spicata) along 
the trail was a refreshing 
change from the meadow 
fescue monoculture on the 
roadsides and fields at this 
time of the year. Shortly after 
crossing the ridge to the 
southeast side we started 
seeing Turkey Beard 
( Xerophyllum 

asphodeloides ) mostly on the 
ridge crest. Including those 
plants showing only the grassy 
clumps of basal foliage, we 
saw more than fifty widely 
distributed along the ridge. 
Other plants flowering in this 
area were Galax ( Galax 
aphylla). Bitter Milkwort 
{Poly gala polygama). Yellow 
Star Grass {Hypoxis hirsuta). 
Hairy Skullcap {Scutellaria 
elliptica). White Milkweed 
{Asclepias variegata), and 
Southern Groundcedar 
{Lycopodium digitatum ). As 
the ridge neared the river we 
found Chalk Maple {Acer 
saccharum ssp. leucoderme) 
but the best ones were along 


the river in Georgia. Mountain 
Laurel {Kalmia latifolia ) was 
also on the end of the ridge. 

The trail beside the river 
follows and abandoned 
railroad bed upstream. Smooth 
Phlox {Phlox glaberrima), 
Lobed Tickseed {Coreopsis 
auriculata) and Indian Pink 
{Spigelia marilandica) added 
color to the shade. Dwarf 
Rhododendron {Rhododen- 
dron minus) on the land side 
bank was occasionally showy 
though past its flowering peak. 
We were intrigued by a 
Clematis that was in fruit and 
eventually found a few 
remaining flowers. Dennis 
Horn decided it was one of 
the Leather Flowers {Clema- 
tis pitcheri) after further 
research at home. Sweet 
Azalea {Rhododendron 
arborescens) and Vir gini a 
Willow (I tea virginica) were 
flowering on the river bank. 

We were seeing enough 
spring and summer flowering 
species to suggest that this 
trail might be interesting in 
other seasons. 

We enjoyed the company 
of Mary Hubert Frye, land- 
scape architect with the 
Cherokee National Forest. 

By Al Good 



SKULLCAP 



Remaining TNPS Field Trips in 2000 - Come join us! 

Sunday, August 27 Cowan TN Area Botanical Sites 

Meet at 10:00 a. m. (central) at the Cowan Railroad Depot Museum on US 64 in 
downtown Cowan. The trip leader will be Dr. Margaret Rhinehart (931) 946-2381. We 
will visit various sites in the vicinity of Cowan TN. There will be numerous roadside 
stops. Bring lunch. 

Saturday, September 16 Fort Campbell Kentucky Barrens 

Meet at 9:00 a. m. (central) at the McDonalds on Exit 4, 1-24 in Clarksville. The trip 
leaders will be Jeff Jones and Andrea Shea. Contact Andrea before the trip at 
(615)532-0439 to make sure trip has not been cancelled because of military exercises. 
Bring lunch. 

Saturday, September 30 Harrison Ferry Mountain/Hubbard Cave 

Warren County 

We will meet for lunch at 11:30 (central) at the Pish-La-Ki, a restaurant with a 
scenic overlook on Harrison Ferry Mountain near McMinnville. To get to the 
restaurant, take TN Hwy 8 east from McMinnville to the top of the Cumberland 
Plateau and look for sign on left to turn right. For information call Allen Sweetser 
at (865)938-7627. 

Saturday, October 14 Hatchie River Canoe Trip 

Meet at 9:00 a. m. (central) on 1-40 between Jackson and Memphis, exit 56 onto TN 
Hwy 76 at the Brownsville McDonalds. The contact person is Andrea Shea at 
(615)532-0439. Advance notice is required. This will be a 6 to 8 hour trip so come 
prepared for lunch. 

Saturday, November 11 Winter Botany-Smoky Mt National Park 

Meet at 10:00 a.m. (eastern) at the Sugarlands Visitor Center, near Gatlinburg 
entrance to Park. The leader will be Ed Clebsch. The contact people are Allen and 
Susan Sweetser (865)938-7627. Bring lunch. 
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From the Editor: 

Polygonum perfoliatum 

E-mail messages about exotic 
plant species has been filling up 
my inbox lately. 1 first received a 
list of exotic plant species that 
are increasingly troublesome on 
National Forest Lands. Then 

Pueraria lobata 

Rosa multiflora 

Sapium sebiferum 

Sesbania herbacea (=S. exalta) 
Solanum viarum 

came the exchanges between 

ecologists, horticulturists, 
wildlife advocates, etc. about 
whether exotic plants are needed 
in order to preserve wildlife. You 
may send in your comments or 
just get in the mailing exchange 
by writing: Wayne Owen, 

, Regional Plant Ecologist, USDA 

Forest Service/FWRBE, 1720 

Verbena brasiliensis 

Vetiveria zizanioides 

Wisteria sinensis 

Akebia quinata 

Allium vineale 

Alternanthera philoxeroides 

Spiraea japonica 

Peachtree Rd. NW, Atlanta, GA 
30309 or call at (404)347-4083 

Trifoium repens 

voice or (404)347-4154 FAX or 

Trifolium campestre 

email at wowen@fs.fed.us 

Trifolium hybridum 

Following is a list of the exotic 

Trifolium pratense 

species: 

Tussilago farfara 

Ailanthus altissima 

Vinca minor 

Albizia julibrissin 

Wisteria floribunda 

Alliaria petiolata 

Agropyron repens 

Berberis thunbergii 

Agrostis stolonifera (gigantea) 

Celastrus orbiculatus 

Bromus commutatus 

Cinnamomum camphora 

Bromus tectorum 

Dioscorea alata 

Broussonetia papyrifera 

Dioscorea batatas 

Cichorium intybus 

Dioscorea bulbitera 

Colocasia esculenta 

Eichhornia crassipes 

Conium maculatum 

Elaeagnus angustifolia 

Duchesnea indica 

Elaeagnus umbellata 

Echinochloa crus-galli 

Euonymus fortunei 

Eleusine indica 

Festuca elatior 

Galisoga ciliata 

Hydrilla verticillata 

Hemerocallis fulva 

Imperata cylindrica 

Hordeum vulgare 

Kummerowia striata (=Lespedeza striata) 

Lagerstroemia indica 

Lespedeza cuneata 

Lathyrus latifolius 

Ligustrum japonicum 

Lotus corniculata 

Ligustrum lucidum 

Ludwigia hexapetala 

Ligustrum sinense 

Melia azedarach 

Ligustrum vulgare 

Mosla dianthera 

Lonicera fragrantissima 

Nepeta c atari a 

Lonicera japonica 

Panicum repens 

Lonicera maackii 

Paspalum dilatatum 

Lonicera morrowii 

Poa annua 

Lonicera tatarica 

Polygonum persicaria 

Lygodium japonicum 

Rubus phoenicolasius 

Lygodium microphyllum 

Rumex acetosella 

Lythrum salicaria 

Rumex crispus 

Microstegium vimineum 

Setaria faberi 

Miscanthus sinensis 

Sida spinosa 

Myriophyllum spicatum 

Solanum dulcamara 

Paulownia tomentosa 

Sorghum bicolor 

Phalaris arundinacea 

Tradescantia fluminensis 

Phrag mites australis 

Verbascum thapsus 

Polygonum cuspidatum 

Vicia dasycarpa 


Ampelopsis brevipedunculata 
Ardisia crenata 
Arthraxon hispidus 
Arundo donax 
Bromus inerntis 
Bromus japonicus 
Bromus secalinus 


Cynodon dactylon 
Dactylis glomerata 
Digitaria ischaemum 
Digitaria sanguinalis 
Digitaria spp. 
Dipsacus fullonum 
Egeria densa 
Elaeagnus pungens 
Eragrostis cilianensis 
Glechoma hederacea 
Hedera helix 


Carduus nutans 
Centaurea maculosa 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
Cirsium arvense 
Cirsium vulgare 
Clematis terniflora 
Convolvulus arvensis 
Coronilla varia 



Ipomoea hederacea 
Kummerowia stipulacea 
Lespedeza bicolor 
Lolium perenne 

Lolium perenne ssp. multiflorum (=L multiflorum) 


Macfadyena unguis-cad 
Melilotus alba 
Melilotus officinalis 
Mimosa pigra 
Nandina domesdca 
Nasturtium officinale 
Paederia foetida 
Paspalum notatum 
Paspalum urvillei 
Perilla frutescens 
Pistia stratiotes 
Polygonum caespitosum 
Pyrus calleryana 
Rhodomyrtus tomentosus 
Schefflera actinophylla 
Schinus terebinthifolius 
Setaria viridis 
Sorghum halepense 



OH, NO! 
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Frozen Head State Park/Natural Area 
April 22, 2000 

If you have wondered where all the flowers 
have gone, we found them on the Panther 
Branch Trail. 

Flowers on the road below Panther Branch 
(elevation about 1500') were plentiful but mostly 
past flowering. After we crossed the bridge on 
Panther Branch Trail, things quickly got better 
and we walked for more than a mile under tall 
tulip trees ( Liriodendron tulipifera) with 
spring ephemeral s on each side of the trail. 
Trilliums seemed to be everywhere with Sweet 
Betsy (T. cuneatum ) at lower elevations and 
continuing with large Flowered White Trillium 
(T. grandiflorum) in its deep pink phase, then 
confusing red ones - a few like Stinking Ben- 
jamin (I erectum), a few Vasey’s (T. vaseyi) 
and many more having a flower like Vasey’s 
but a horizontal peduncle. There were also 
Yellow Trilliums ( T luteum ) with a faint lemon 
scents and ending with the T. grandiflorum 
that still had fresh white petals at the higher 
elevation (2800'). Yellow Mandarin ( Disporum 
lanuginosum) was frequent as we started to 
climb with an occasional Spotted Mandarin (D. 
maculatum). The spotted one became common 
as we climbed higher. Well up the trail we 
found Large-Flowered Bellwort ( Uvularia 
grandiflora) with deeper color than we usually 
see. In the profusion of spring ephemerals. 

Dwarf Ginsgeng ( Panax trifolius ) was notable 
because we saw only one plant. 

As the flowers were thinning out and we 
were considering whether to turn around, some 
other folks on the trail told us that the parking 
lot was just as close if we went ahead. We 
came down the North Old Mac Trail. Vegeta- 
tion had little in common with that on Panther 
Branch. The mountain side was apparently 
much drier with plants characteristic of low ph 
soil such as Mountain Laurel ( Kalmia latifolia ), 
High-bush Blueberry ( Vaccinium 
corymbosum ) and Trailing Arbutus ( Epigaea 
repens). There were some surprisingly old 
Black Cheny trees ( Prunus serotina) here. 

As we approached the parking lot, we 
spotted a patch of Adder’s Tongue Fern 
( Ophioglossum spp.). Uh oh - wrong lot! Our 
editor hitched a ride and rescued us from a long 
walk up the road. 

Post trip inquiries to both botanical and 
horticultural resources produced no consensus 
explanation of the Red Trilliums. 

Al and Chris Good 


A Non-Pink Pink, the Brilliant Red 
Indian Pink 

One eye-catching T ennessee native too 
often ignored in the literature (horticultural 
and botanical) is Spigel ia marilandica. The 
favorite common name is Indian Pink, though 
it’ s not a member of the pink fami ly but is a 
Loganiaceae. 

The flowers grow in terminal clusters of 
usually two to four on a spike, one or two 
feet high. Each is like a tube flared at the top 
- a brilliant red outside and an equally 
brilliantyellowinside. Along a woodland 
trail, even in deep shade, these flowers will 
stop you in your tracks. 

Indian pink blooms later than most 
woodland flowers and therefore, makes a 
nice addition to the wi Id garden. It prefers 
moist woods. The leaves are ovate to 
lanceolate-ovate and provide an attractive 
stage on which the blossoms di spl ay out their 
parts. 

In his book, Wildflowers of the Central 
South, Professor Tom Hemmerly notes that 
“an extract from this plant, known as pink- 
root, has been used to get rid of intestinal 
parasites. Care should be exercised because 
the effective alkaloid, spigeline, is poison- 
ous.” 

Indian Pink can be readily propagated 
from seed, provided the seed can be caught. 
The seed pod ripens quickly and literally 
explodes, scattering its tiny treasures in all 
directions. One technique for seed collection 
i s to tie a piece of panty hose over the fading 
flower head; then wait and watch. 
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Choose a Cleaner Environment. Choose Green Power Switch 


Do something today to make a real difference in the quality of life for all living 
things in Tennessee - from plants to people! 



Tennesseans across the state have a distinc- 
tive opportunity to show that we care about how 
our electricity is generated. TV A, working with 12 
of its distributors and members of the environmen- 
tal community is offering customers in these test 
market areas the choice to buy Green Power 
Switch. Green Power Switch is electricity gener- 
ated from sustainable, renewable sources - solar, 
wind, and landfill methane gas. Solar panels, wind 
turbines, and landfill gas collection technologies are 
already being built at various locations throughout 
the Tennessee Valley. For example, there are solar 
panels generating electricity each day at the 
Cumberland Science Museum in Nashville and at 
Dollywood theme park in Pigeon Forge, TN. The 
first wind turbines in the Southeast are being 
constructed on Buffalo Mountain near Oak Ridge. 
The electricity that these sources generate is clean 
and better for the environment because the 
sources produce almost no emissions. Buying a 
portion of your electricity from green sources 
reduces the amount of pollutants, including nitrogen 
oxide, sulfur dioxide, and carbon dioxide, that are 
released into the air. Coal-burning power plants, 
where over 60% of our electricity currently comes 
from, spew hundreds of thousands of tons of 
harmful chemicals into our air each year. As 
asthma rates skyrocket and the acid rain, ground- s 
level ozone, and greenhouse gases that emanate 
from coal smokestacks damage human health and 
the viability of animals and plants, it is clear that an 
investment in clean, renewable energy is needed to 


reverse these trends. To support Green Power 
Switch in your area, call you local power provider 
and sign up! For a few dollars extra each month, 
you can get part of your energy needs from envi- 
ronmentally-ffiendly sources. Your purchase 
creates demand for the product and will encourage 
TV A to expand the Green Power Switch option to 
all its distributors, and to build more renewable 
energy infrastructure. After all, TV A must meet 
the demand for clean energy, and collective support 
of this program in the test markets will force 
growth of the program as a whole. Participating 
utilities are: Bowling Green Municipal Utilities, 
Chattanooga Electric Power Board, Gibson Electric 
Membership Corporation, Huntsville Utilities, 
Knoxville Utility Board, Nashville Electric Service, 
Newport Electric Board, Oxford and Northeast 
Mississippi, Powell Valley Electric Cooperative, 
and Sevier County Electric System. Even if your 
utility is not yet participating, calling to voice your 
support for the Green Power Switch program will 
help bring the option to you and others in your area. 
For those of you who are customers of participating 
utilities, the best way to show you care is to sign up 
today! For more information, visit the following 
websites: TVA’s at www.tva.com/ 
greenpowerswitch. Southern Alliance for Clean 
Energy, the lead environmental group working to 
promote Green Power Switch at 
www.tngreen.com/cleanenergy. 

Jennifer E. Tlumack 

Southern Alliance for Clean Energy 


Venus Flytrap. 


— Common Pitclier-Plaut.* 


Sundew (Drotera rotundi/olia). 


r 


Want to know who eke k interested in native 
plants? 

A TNPS membership directory has been put together. 
If you would like a copy of this directory, please send 
$3.00 to cover printing and mailing costs to 

TNPS 

POBox 159274 
Nashville, TN 37215 

This directory is intended for the personal use 
of our membership and may not be used for 
commercial purposes. 
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President's 

Message 


Several days ago I received a call from 
Vesna Plakanis from Gatlinburg to alert me to 
the proposed construction of a five land high- 
way along the edge of the Smokies. The 
highway was planned to extend from Gatlinburg 
to Highway 4 1 6 and eventually to connect with 
1-40. It was to be built in several stages with the 
first extending from Glade’s Road to Buckthorn 
Road, a distance of two and a half miles. There 
were at least three reasons to object to this 
short stretch. First, the road would be built in 
the floodplain of Hill’s Creek. Second, the 
roadbed cuts through a thriving patch of Tril- 
lium rugelii, a state endangered species. 
Furthermore, the cost of this short stretch was 
to cost $36 million, which seems ridiculous in 
view of the current financial crisis. 

Fortunately, I have just learned that the 
project has been stopped, at least for the time 
being. However, in view of the continuing 
problems with Highway 840 in Williamson 
County, it seems that some more permanent 
guidelines should be established for Tennessee 
roads and other building projects. The Tennes- 
see Department of Highways should be re- 
quired to file an environmental impact statement 
for each road built, not just those built with 
federal assistance. This legislation will require 
the development of a coalition of environmental 
groups in order to offset the opposition of the 
road building companies and others who benefit 
from the lack of such a requirement. If you 
have any suggestions about groups to contact, 
please send them to me at the TNPS address. I 
hope we can get some appropriate legislation 
passed within a year or two. 


Renew now to get your field trip sched- 
ule on time. The field trip schedule will be in 
the February issue. Memberships run from 
January to January and now is the time to 
renew. The field trips are the best way to 
learn about native plants and areas of 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and Ken- 
tucky. 

Think about giving a membership to a 
friend or family member. Fill out the mem- 
bership form on the back today. 
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Lookout Mountain - Dade County GA - July 29 


This trip as advertised was roadside botany plus Cloudland 
Canyon State Park. The park was dropped because property lin e 
issues have made the park management quite inhospitable to field 
botany visits where people might get off the developed roads and 
paths. However, we found much to see around the New Salem 
community and GA 1 89 going north. 

At a power line row just east of the park entrance we found 
three Milkworts ( Polygala ambigua, P. curtissii, P. incamata). 
The latter baffled us at the time because the flowers drop 
promptly after anthesis and consequently don’t form the spike 
usually seen on the little annual milkworts. Further into the power 
line meadow, the major visual effect was Dense Blazing Star 
( Liatris spicata) sticking above immature prairie grasses with 
Yellow Fringed Orchid ( Habenaria ciliaris ) below. Slender 
Ladies Tresses ( Spiranthes lacera var. gracilis) and Fly Poison 
( Amianthium muscatoxicum) were in a low spot. Several Golden- 
rods ( Soldago spp.) and Sunflowers {Helinathus spp.) provided 
a sprinkling of yellow. Meanwhile back at the roadside, Allen 
Sweetser had determined that a pale yellow flower was Hairy 
Hawkweed (Hieracium gronovii). 

We went to a bog behind the Community Center to see a nice 
patch of Netted Chain fern ( Woodwardia areolata). Some one 
spotted the subtle Crane-fly Orchid ( Tipularia discolor) and 
Chuck Wilson was able to identify Green Adders Mouth ( Malaxis 
unifolia) and Whorled Pogonia ( Isotria verticillata) in fruit. A 
Black Chokeberry ( Aronia melanocarpa) fooled us for a minute 
with immature reddish fruit. 

After a rest and county cooking at Geneva’s (motto: please be 
patient - this is not a “fast food” restaurant) we caravanned up 
GA 189 to Ascalon Road intersection. The fragment of wetland 
surviving development here still has an interesting plant community 
- Wood Lily ( Lilium philadelphicum) in fruit, a white Dense 
Blazing Star ( Liatris spicata) and Blue Hearts ( Buchnera 
americana). Some more common plants - Virginia Meadow 
Beauty ( Rhexia virginica), Bonset ( Eupatorium perfoliatum). 
Narrow-leaved Mountain Mint {Pycnanthemum tenuifolium). 
Wild Quinine ( Parthenium integrifolium). Rattlesnake Master 
( Eryngium yuccafolium), and Big Bluestem {Andropogon 
gerardi) were uncommonly robust. Beginning here Lesser Basal- 
leaved Rosinweed ( Silphium compositum) is frequent along the 
roadside going north. A nice population of Rose Gentian ( Sabatia 
capitata) was scattered in the grass across Ascalon Road. A low 
spot which seemed to be a reclaimed excavation had Canby’s 
Lobelia ( Lobelia canbyi) and a fourth Milkwort ( Polygala 
sanquinea). 

After the botany some folks went on to the Flight Park to 
watch the hand gliding. 

Al Good 
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Wihlf lowers of the Natchez Trace by Stephen L. 
Timme and Caleb C.K. Timme has just been 
published by the University Press of Mississipi, $35 
hardback and $16 flexibind paperback. There are 
more than one hundred photos and descriptions of 
plants found along the Trace. 



Cowan TN Area Botanical Sites - 
August 27 


We assembled in Cowan near the Railroad 
Depot Museum. Heavy rain fell that morning 
and visibility was so difficult that some of the 
group had parked on the opposite side of the 
railroad tracks. Each group did not see the 
other until we were ready to leave. Dr. 
Margret led this trip and we first caravaned to 
the base of the Cumberland Plateau south of 
Cowan. We then took a rough jeep trail called 
the “turnpike” and climbed about half way up 
the mountain. Meanwhile the rain had mostly 
stopped. Plants we found included a White 
Solidago (. S', ptarmicoides). Few-headed 
Blazing Star ( Liatris cylindracea). Green 
Milkweed ( Asclepias viridiflora), Whorled 
Milkweed (A. verticil lata), and the rare 
Cumberland Rosinweed (Silphium 
brachiatum). 

After lunch we drove along the railroad 
from Cowan to a small pond containing Mud- 
plantian (. Heteranthera reniformis). We also 
saw Bundleflower ( Desmanthus illinoiensis), 
Virginia Ground Cherry ( Physalis virginiana). 
Trumpet Vine ( Campsis radicans), and 
Potato Vine ( Ipomoea pandurata). By the 
end of the day the sun was shining brightly. 
Dennis Horn 


Savage Gulf/Stone Door - 
Beersheba Springs 

From the old hotel, which is a part of the 
Methodist Assembly Ground, we caravaned to 
the bottom of the Cumberland Plateau and 
parked. We then walked beside the dry 
stream bed of the Collins River until we began 
to find the Barbara’s Buttons (Marshallia 
trinervia). It is a composite with a showy 
head of disk flowers, but no ray flowers, also 
in this area we found the rosebay Rhododen- 
dron (R. maxiumum). Spotted W intergreen 
{Chimaphia maculata), Indian Pink ( Spigelia 
marilandica), and Virginia Willow (Itea 
virginica). 

We returned to Beersheba Spring for 
lunch at the Stone Door picnic area. There a 
white tail deer came to our tables for hand- 
outs. After lunch we walked the trail to the 
Stone Door and some breath taking views of 
the gulfs below. Along the trail we found 
Cumberland Azalea (Rhododendron 
cumberlandense). Black-seeded Needle 
grass (Stipa avenacea), Sourwooa 
(Oxydendrum arboreum) in bloom, and 
Crinkled Hairgrass (Deschampsia flexuosa). 

After returning from the Stone Door, we 
took a short trail to Laurel Falls. There we 
found Smooth Azalea (R. arborescens) and 
Deptford Pink ( Dianthus armeria). 

Dennis Horn 
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Sweetwater Branch Nature Trail - Natchez Trace 


New State Natural Areas 
Signed into Law - Vine 
Cedar Glade & William B. 
Clark Conservation Area 


Being the first field trip 
of the season we had a large 
turn out. After gathering in 
Lawrenceburg we headed 
west to the Natchez Trace, 
then south on the Parkway to 
the nature trail. We were not 
disappointed. The spring 
flowers were at their peak. 
Among the highlights were 
Twisted Trillium (/’. 
stamineum). Goldenseal 
{Hydrastis canadensis). 
False Rue Anemone 
( Enemion biternatum = 
lsopyrum bitematurm), and 
VirginiaBluebells 
{Mertensia virginica) in 
both pale blue and pure white 
colors. The Allegheny 
Spurge {Pachysandra 
procumbens) and Bloodroot 
{Sanguinaria candensis ) 
were about finished blooming 


and Wood Betony 
{Pedicularis canadensis) 
was just beginning to flower. 
Altogether we listed 25 herbs 
in flower at this site. 

After lunch in a nearby 
picnic area we headed north 
on the Parkway to Metal Ford 
near Meriwether Lewis Park. 
There we found two Tooth- 
worts ( Dentaria diphylla 
and D. multifida. Beaked 
Troutlily {Erythronium 
rostratum ) Shooting Star 
( Dodecatheon meadia). 

Little Brown Jug ( Hexastylis 
arifolia), and more False Rue 
Anemone. By then it was late 
afternoon and most partici- 
pants headed for home. A 
few of us continued north on 
the Parkway to a scenic 
waterfall near Mile Marker 
392 called the Fall Hollow 
Waterfall. 

Dennis Horn 


With these two new areas, 
T ennessee now has 60 such 
Natural Areas located across 
the state protecting some 
85,000 acres of ecologically 
significant lands. 

Vine Cedar Glade: this is an 
area of approximately 35 acres 
in Wilson County. Located 
within the central basin of 
middle Tennessee, this site 
protects rare cedar glades and 
barrens habitats and supports 
a population of the federally 
endangered Tennessee 
coneflower ( Echinacea 
tennesseensis) as well as 
numerous other species of rare 
cedar glade plants. 

William B. Clark Conserva- 
tion Area: This is an area of 
approximately four hundred 
twenty acres in Fayette 
County. It protects high quality 
bottomland hardwood forests 
and forested wetlands, such as 
Bald Cypress - Water T upelo 
forests, occurring along scenic 
meanders of the Wolf River. 
Located in the coastal plain of 
west Tennessee, this site 
contains unaltered river 
channels and forested flood 
plains and provides habitatfor 
numerous species of plants 
and animals in need of conser- 
vation. 

T ennessee’s State Natural 
Areas System is administered 
by the Division of Natural 
j Heritage intheTennessee 
| DepartmentofEnvironment 
I and Conservation. For more 
| information visit their web site 
'[ at http://www.state.tn.us/ 
environment/nh. 
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Harrison Ferry Mountain 
Hubbard Cave 
September 30 

There are many ways to start a TNPS field 
trip, but one of the best has to be sitting around 
the lunch table ofthePish-La-Ki restaurant near 
McMinnville. Luckily, we were all able to push 
away from the table andjoumey to the R. A. 
Henry wetlands located on Harrison Ferry 
Mountain. Here, a second round of dessert was 
served in the form of some “really sweet” wild- 
flowers and plants/, the menu included: Soap- 
wort Gentian ( Gentiana saponaria). Nodding 
Ladies’ Tresses (Spiranthes cernva ), Poison 
Sumac ( Toxicodendron vernix), Fireweed 
( Erechtites hieracifolia), Cowbane ( Oxypolis 
rigidior ), several Goldenrods ( Solidago sp . ), 
Gall of the Earth ( Prenanthes serpentaria). 
Hyssop leavedBoneset ( Eupatorium 
hyssopifolium ), Round-leaved Boneset (E. 
rotimdifolium). Late-flowering Boneset (E. 
serotinum ), Rough Boneset (E. pilosum ), small 
Woodlands Sunflower (Helianthus 
microcephalus). Downy Lobelia (. Lobelia 
puberula). Prairie Golden Aster {Heterotheca 
camporum ), Red Morning Glory {Ipomoea 
coccinea ), Phlox {Phlox sp. ), Cinnamon Fern 
{Osmunda cinnamomea), and Kidney-leaved 
Grass ofPamassus {Parnassia asarifolia). 

All these sweet treats only served to whet 
our appetites so down the road we went to visit 
another delicious site. 

A moderate walk of three-quarters of a mile 
along a woodland trai 1 brought us to Hubbard 
Cave, a T ennessee Nature Conservancy holding 
protecting and endangered species ofbat. Some 
of the plants of note along this trail included Stiff 
Gentian {Gentianella quinequefolia), Whorled 
Rosinweed {Silphium trifoliatum). Fragrant 
Sumac {Rhus aromatica ), Purple-stemmed Cliff 
Brake {Pellaea atropurpurea), White Snaker- 
oot {Eupatorium rugosum ), and Beechdrops 


{Epifagus virginiana). 

Upon arrival at the cave, we saw more 
Witch Hazel {Hamamelia virginiana ) in bloom 
than we did bats. Sitting quietly on rock ledges 
around the entrance to the cave and observing 
the comings and goings of the bats gave our 
group time to digest the pleasures of the day. A 
late evening walk back to our cars ended a fine 
afternoon 

Allen and Susan Sweetser 



Membership Registration Coupon 

Please sign me up as a member of the TNPS: Renewing: New: 

Name(s): Phone: ____ 

Address: 


Membership Dues: The membership term is for one calendar year (Jan 1 - Dec 3 1) 

Regular membership: $15.00 

Student/Senior : $10.00 

Institution: $20.00 

Life: $150.00 

This is a gift membership. Please include a card with my name as a donor: 
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